
HANDS 

(by Alirupama Bhatia) 


It was a Saturday morning. The children were engaged in ‘hand— printing’, as part of a club 
activity. Soon the class-room was filled with the lively chatter of children fascinatedly comparing the 
sizes, shapes and lines marked out on their hand-prints, each of which carried the child’s name on the 
palm A few days later I overheard the children comparing their spans, their grip and the capacity of 
their cupped hands to hold water and mud. There was much excitement. This gave a beginning to my 
project on ‘Hands*. 3 

The interest they evinced encouraged me to continue with the project. Since there was a 
hundred percent participation in the hand-printing activity, motivation did not pose a problem. The 

project was initiated by asking them to collect pictures showing hands and they themselves brought 
poems. Some of the pictures led to a discussion on “What do w e do with our hands T\ The list of 
‘doing* words they came out with was amazingly long. The entire length of a classroom nail filled up 
with it. Here are some of them— draw, hold, throw, cook, sew, play, hide, pour, lift, dance, carry, 
wave, brush, write, paint, push, pull, point. 

The pictures were mounted and labelled by the children themselves, which in turn led to more 
pictures and more words. One of the pictures had 'hands playing band*. The exciting discovery of the 
rhyming words ‘hand* and 'hand* inspired Anisha and Pragya to compose poems of tbeir own. 


My hands are useful small ami beautiful. 

I slap with my hands and I dap with my 
hands. 

Hands are bright ami gay on a sunny day. 
See my two hands 
Oh, my lovely bands ! 


Hands, Hands, Hands, 
Hands are useful for 
Bands, Bands, Bands. 
Hands are useful but 
Notabusefol! 

We eat with hands 
We beat with hands, and 
treat with hands. 

That’s why I like 
Hands playing hands. 


Anisha Kumar 
II-B 


Pragya Parmita 
II-B 





(These are the two poems they learnt to recite with actions.) 


frcr fsntm gsgsi p wwif to tott 

stal tot ftra b tot m 


fft wtob 55? 1 


Hands 

handling, dangling in water 

making 

and shaking. 

slapping 

and dapping. 

hitting 

and fitting. 

grabbing 

and nibbing. 

taking 

and breaking. 

helping 

and giving. 

lifting. 

sifting sand, 

hand holding hand. 


The art-work and creative writing took a new turn since the theme was ‘Hands’. There were 
riddles galore, crossword-puzzles, compositions, poems and songs involving finger-play. Another 
interesting part was shadow-play with hands and this was something that started during their day at 
school and ended at home at night-the entire family often joining in the fun. Given here are a few 
samples of their creative writing. 


My hands are big. My hands have eight 


I do many things with my hands* One 

fingers and two thumbs. My hands work very 


day I went to the Zoo and threw food at the 

well, so I pat them in my lap . to rest. God 


monkeys with my hands. So many people have 

gave us bands to work not to waste. Take 
care of your Hands ! ! 


no hands. I feel sorry for them. 

Ashish Dholakia 


Swnit Gupta 

II— B 


H— B 



I love my hands. They are very useful. 


Do you know what we do with our hands? 

Sometimes I don’t cut my naik and my 


We do many things. We dance, telephone, 

teacher says “Cut your nails”* 


drive, wash, comb and make things* We plant 
with our hands. 

Rajesh Srivastava 


Unmish Part has a rat hi 

II— B 


II— B 


( contd . on page 16) 
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USING PICTURES IN LANGUAGE TEACHING 


This article is based on the experiences we had 
in running a session on 'Creative Writing’ for 
teachers in a Delhi school. We had with us a 
series of slides showing surrealist paintings accom- 
panied by suitable music (obtained from BBC 
Radiovision, U. K.) whjeh was to be viewed by the 
participants. Many of them had already seen a 
film titled “Using Magazine Pictures in the Langu- 
age Classroom” (Colour ; 27 min. available from 
the British Council Division, British High Com- 
mission, 26 Jor Bagh New Delhi — 110 003). This 
stimulated us to look more closely at the pictures 
in the magazines normally available to us in India 
and to see what we could use in the programme. 

One of the reasons for collecting pictures 
from Indian magazines was the difficulty practising 
teachers might face in locating a collection of 
slides, arranging for and selecting appropriate 
music and organising the projection of the slides 
in their own classrooms just when they were 
required. One way of overcoming these problems 
was found in the room where we worked— on the 
walls were framed prints of works by modern 
Indian artists. Other possibilities include : cut- 
ting up pictures from m gazines and pasting them 
on charts to form collages. More than one such 
collage would be needed for use in a classroom 
as students in a large group cannot view one of 
them jointly. The collages could perhaps be 
different-leading to a variety in the work being 
done by the students. Would that not provide a 
welcome change from reading forty or fifty pieces 
written on the same theme ? 

Another way of making a series of abstract 
visuals is to elicit the help of the Art teacher. Using 
oil paints floating on the surface of water and 
lightly pressing a sheet of paper on to them; 
using combinations of different colours in thick 
poster paint on one half of a sheet of paper and 
then folding it over to obtain a 'reflection’; 
perhaps even a collection of different objects 
dipprd in colour and used for printing or them- 
adSccgPucd on to paper to form a 3-D composi- 


tion are some of the techniques that could be 
tried out. Obviously, these artistic efforts must 
be used to inspire students other than those who 
created them. 

These slides, pictures and collages are inten- 
tionally left quite abstract in order to evoke varied 
reactions in the students, it also helps them to 
look at reality with a fresh viewpoint and often 
stimulates them to coin new words to describe 
what they see in vivid terms. The children should 
be encouraged to put down immediately their 
spontaneous reactions in whatever form they like-a 
few sentences, lines of verse or even disconnected 
phrases. These thoughts could then be developed 
further under the guidance of the teacher. 

Abstract pictures, which have many- nuances 
of meaning, are bound to give rise to a good deal 
of talk and discussion amongst the children. This 
should be encouraged and fully exploited by the 
teacher as it provides opportunities to practise 
verbal skills. As the project progresses the children, 
given freedom to express themselves, may work 
towards production of individual booklets of their 
work or towards the compilation of an anthology 
of the work of the whole group which witt contain 
poems, storms, drama, descriptive passages or 
even scientific passages. Perhaps extra reading 
could also be suggested by the teacher after an 
initial survey of the Library. 

Sets of pictures could also be used to illus- 
trate ideas in grammar. An advertisement for a 
detergent showing the different sizes in which it is 
sold was cut out and arranged so as to show the 
meaning of ‘small’, ‘bigger’ and 'biggest*. This 
could permit children to practise dialogues like : 

A r “My pocket of POINT is bigger than yours” 

B : Yes, mine is smaller. Next time I will buy 

the biggest packet in the shop.” 

Children jumping up into the air (Nutrine 
Sweets) was used to show the comparison between 
‘high’ and 'higher’. 

A : “I think Aron can jump very high.’' 

B ; “I don’t agree with you.” 

(contd. oh page 19) 
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qqfcRWT 3TCTW5T 

WTWT WT WtfW it Ilk WtWT spr WWfaRTT 

^fww? w*ww f iwwfcRjT wrw* wtwwwt 
$fkw srersr wtw | wk wtww ft w^ *$w*m 
wrw % wt«tw % wfrowfwT ftwt ft to: 
qjrfarrnr-srwRTff wwjw: ^rm nroww ft t, 
W% ft ww wff i wt% wTffepfW- 

fwff % wrwr ft tow it w gqg»w wt ^ {^ 
tot ferr | wk wfew, feiR, sfifrw, ^wtw 
wife % fWqr ft WRT'fewwi % ^ww wt 
fawTf, 9 rtct: wwfroqr sttt fwfwRfwwrff 
fwwqrftwwTO fwwwt 1 1 w^er: wwfaTsgr- 
wwrw % totww ft jtwi wih wwt front wt 
fwwqr wt sttw 1 1 

rote «jf f wr ? wfssw srww— roert 
wk wf? “FT wtw wto, www www. wwFwfw 

WWW fk WTWTW % Wf-flTO WWT W^WTOW 

*rrfe ft w> <nfef|r ps fwkt ?fe% 
wnk f, f§[ to% <k i sit wrw% f wit $w itw 
wwtfwk sft <kf wwf w^: if $w wk w? 

WT TOit TkfTO ft WW?t f I WwfWTqi SFT- 

3 ft fwk wrw?t f fk 3ft f wrft wfe it<kf— 
f*rk wtww wt w?i tor tow f i to: to% 

n*l^lnT fell? WfTTO TOW WT fgPTT 3TTq W tiW f 

ft?w k fwq wrwww w » | pft <TfTwr tow 
wt% % fwrj rowkw ft wwt^ro 
fwrtwqr wt wrrwwt 1 1 fw% (tot *rw 
TOfroqt ft %ro ^t wt wt% f. wwir wfVfiw 
wff ft ww^ to 4 wrwtww *wfaw wffwT 
wwit wk wtwcr % ferr sg% ?jk srfr% 
»jw f*k it to^, Tq writ f, wwr fw 
srf % % Tnwwf % ftfrw % wwrtsw fwwrwwrw 
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k«t*T^T5RT ¥ig=Rr ^k-5Tk sr^% % 
?thr ^t ^’fer ftffi 3 tt Tfr f i ^fer *Ft 
nf3RTT *SZ ft gft 1 1 qgr WR grt 
^feRT % t?: kr«rr f \ 

TR5, -ffT^ ^ TOt n^fkife nff mi f I 


nfPTnfk wmgr SRW JTir% it ft ftcTT ^T 
^rf I 3% ml*r ft TcTT t«Rirffe^ 
STTCT fkr t, ^Tt SIR ftcTT f, TO WI?r ^T 3tR 

wr gm# git 1 1 «fk t tomrr f- 
J nft nf itf grr vnzj f tot w, towt 
«®TR, STTO^-nTOT ^T ITT "FT- TOW 

TOT R W5Rff f R ?Tfe*tTTOf ?> ?fk R ft 
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ft ftWTT i ? HTTO» TO w ^tr fftir. f 
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WT t ? TOTf TOT f - TOT*ff W TOT l 
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grftft % witotw fgw^ tot wto wt towito 
wkr, TOW ft TOW WW WTW fewfw-T 
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W^ TOW WWW f wfwir % wfeF fWT>? wi^wr 

3 ft fwcr w|w wtwtow f i 

TRT WWTf w W I WTW wtfwq; WWW %W- 
ft %W if fWT WWT w?t wtwt g> ?WTOT WT 
TfT I fwwif qw wtw ft wtwt f , rrw g^ft f , 
itw fwwk ft wfw wwt f, qw f wt ftwT 
wtww WT TOWW f I WfTO WWW ^wt ft ftff 
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at aR t ITT I I atf a?Tt I ifaT 
t ? PrtTfi^ m qamY an - m-m ^ arra;fa? 
aFTcrr 1 1 arrq% fat* t sipa | qr ;jffa f^rtT 
srfapr, % aron % ttt 7 ?aff arm 

fTO tpf% |, to— 

to 

-— ^ SRTT 

*Tf arkft-aTO |, ?Tf fekt |, ter 
to* |, *rf apt? |, mi anfarr at fasat | 
srcfe ^rkf % aff faSr^aRTiJ *ffa TfT |, 

s#mf an 3 tottt Ikr Tfr |, ?rk 

*Tfat <TfTO <Taat ft Tft | \ 

min 

—' sni^r cr*5 ;foft |? 
an? after 1 1 arf |, w 'mart 1 1 nf 
afkt | i n% i *rf arkt 1 1 aif 

STfa f?at m aTTtt I I *rf TT%^|, aTf 
faant|, aif 'rtett, *rf grrarrtt.arf 

affaft |, aff TTTcft I TTlfc I %n 5TSFIT % 
?rTTft 3f ^ % t rfTOT STO 

5fTTxrr I I 'TTOY % gTTr-eft^r an ?IT*T 3Tfa 

sfanrifargn toM fa? ftsroti 
%n§ n% q°F <T<n^ apt |*k % ig5RT aFTO 
Item | sfte fro % fafro ?rpnrerf— 
?r$fa, aiTT, mfe. St It qfrfa? 

ft arm 1 1 ?f fafW wsprt % fafro 
fijft t faktem *rter nam 1 1 irfa 
?% ^TT^sff at TTafTOfT an 5fTT ffaT I I 

'jqrcfa 

at? It arcg fan an*r arrat |, aj? arm 
%nT TOar % faq n§? | 1 am 

SR^Nft WTg at ^T^rtfa^T % aUTO it 
to* sr? fat m | TOktsraiaTT 
It ?t tott 1 1 srfa wf % ftm- 
a?nqTT t It nftfaar f>*?T i 

fafro nrfilf % amanr t marar % str 
wr cPrr arm-?R apt faapfa? fa?T art 
TRkTT 1 1 3?JfW % fatr, qpr ^TT, ^ ^T 


?tYt rT^r w>nn ^r aFT fa 

argqr n^ q^rT | Trk fa^r ^n ?rfat 1 1 mm, 
?f ^fa n\ n\n | fa^ %n <j | ? fa^fat 
marT ^aricT | ? fa^ % armet | ? mm 
n% q>fa aft =#? | f 5 Rt% wr % ^JrVapt 
wi?iar acrRft | ? snfaT ir ?r’ ^ft «nwT? ?mft 
| ? snsnrc, to faar^T waran | ? faro |? 
faafa qrff % faararr | ? safa ark 
mn ffa | artT fard afk fak, wt | ? 
?T«T^T, wrfa TOcTT I ? apfa % jftTT»T ^ 

*$n ?rfW faar% | ark wf ? ^ff ^ ^rnr 
^rmt, ?nfa i 

q qk<T « l sr«i??r % fa^ girfaf ^tf^ 
fro-^rarfaf W *mn tto strr^ | \ <naf^f 
^ft stfaaff t mz 1 1 ^ sfat % fa g*r 
ntn 5 Rf - 5 Tf % kt %*&£ ^rtif^ft%2F| 
fa 5 *r af fa fafaaff ?tMi. cifaTt % fa 
5*r %?rf «ft 5 r*n^r ^tfa^fa wraR 
TfT | i qwRare'T ?T 5 R« ’Tfarf ^ap^ ?ra!% 1 1 
^rfjpT afafaw t • 'S^fa % ark 5f 
JTT^raRt 1 1 ?TT?fa%fafT? ^ ?afafa 5 kt- 
^rrqr fi ^rran? an^fa % fafrer Tt 
Trrm^ffaTTsr |, <j*rt | r ^ mff 
faanq ^rwap % Tn*n-?R apt g?e aprat f i 
saft sanr wn srrmfa? faanro«ff Ir aft 
snanF a?r arpTT-??^ 5^ i 

aTRq:, ^arnfa % *Rfaf*st«^t-»i»»t 
$nn, ?ptwt, ark ?rf s*?ar ?ff l eft ?aj% 
^fsgart ?rk <mi % mn fa^rort 1 <mi % 
?rFr ?afa ttstr. nwm, ^n, n\n, %atr, w?tt 
arraraRfa ?nf , aiWt, ank ?rk «fa*«rf 

»t *naR ^ft, air^, armap. ifat, arfaarT, ?*nsT, 
nzx *prt, ai?T«t>, farar ?rrk an? faapwarr 
«sp% 1 1 mq fafa airranr Ir srkr^ arm # 
ak ark Tnfanc at sarfari ftmr «af% | i 
fafare ^anc fa#arar an «^t annw 
arapt aff ^ nmtft nt affa-nkr ar 
a>mrffar| to srPRfk ir aRrrnr % fait it 
faaTcfT ^ If ¥t man«r ufat 1 1 

(§n w «fa «tt) 
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WIT - SHARPENERS 


lost and found 

In the following tale, a number of the words 
have been replaced by groups of digits, each digit 
representing a different letter. The problem is, to 
re-write the tale, putting back the letters in place 

of the digits. 

‘1343 and Tom were not yet officially engaged, 
so she wore 624 4789 on a 56378 around her 
neck. On Tuesday morning, when the woman 
came around to tidy up, she found the girl 
distressed ; the 4789 was lost and nothing would 
56224 624. Instead of 1789789, 17961 were the 
otder of the day-untii the woman .found it lying 
on a 56374 8234 the sitting-room window, after 
a lot of 123456789.* 

THE FOUR PRIZES 

For the end-of-the-year examinations for 
twelfth grade, there were four prizes, based on the 
final examination marks for English, Hindi, His- 
tory and Mathematics Marks from 0 to 100 were 
given for each examination. There were no frac- 
tional marks, and no ties for the prizes which were 
won by Arun, Bhaskar, Chary and Deena. We 
are told : 


1 . the highest mark in any one of the exami- 
nations was obtained by Deena. 

2. Bhaskar and Chary got the same marks 
in Hindi. 

3. Arun got a lower mark in English than 
Chary. 

4. the winning marks in the Hindi and 
Mathematics examinations were the same. 

5. Chary had one less point in English than 
Deena had in History. 

6. Deena did hopelessly poorly in the Eng- 
lish examination. 

Who won each pirze ? 

QUITE ABSURD 

A surd is an irrational root such as \/J7 Can 
you evaluate the following simple surd involving a 
recurring decimal, that is, a decimal which repeats 
one or more digits indefinitely ? 

4 1 

where. .1 is short for. .1111 recurring. 
(Answers on page 10) 


At Christmas, an upper class of a private school for boys in New York City presents a 
Shakespearean play such as Hamlet, Macbeth or Romeo and Juliet. Once before this annual event 
was to take place, the third-standard teacher decided to prepare her class for it. “Does anyone know 
who Shakespeare is ?” She asked One child raised his hand : “Sure— he’s the fellow that writes 
the eighth —standard play every year.” 

—from the Reader's Digest, Decembei 1978 
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What is the True Function of a Teacher ? 


He was a teacher with little pay and a large 
family, but he was interested in education. 

“What is the function of a teacher?’ he 
asked. “Is he merely a giver of information, a 
transmitter of knowledge ?” 

“He has to be at least that. It is part of the 
function of a teacher to impart knowledge to the 
student so that he may have a job when the time 
comes, and may also, perhaps, help to bring about 
a better social structure.” 

“That is so, sir, but aren’t we trying to find 
out what is the function of a teacher ? Is it 
merely to prepare the student for a successful 
career ? Has the teacher no greater and wider 
significance?” 

“Of course he has. For one thing, he can be 
an example. By the way of his life, by his con- 
duct, attitude and outlook, he can influence and 
inspire the student.” 

“Is it the function of the teacher to be an 
example to the student? Are there not already 
enough examples, heroes, leaders, without adding 
another to the long list ? Is example the way of 
education ? Is it not the function of education to 
help the student to be free, to be creative ? Is it 
not the function of a teacher to help the student 
to understand what he is ?” 

“But the teacher must guide the student to- 
wards a better and nobler life.” 

“To guide, you must know; but do you? 
What do you know ? Is it not the function of a 


teacher to dispel the gratifying illusion of guides, 
examples and leaders ?” 

“Then at least the teacher can inspire the 
student to greater things.” 

“Again- are you not approaching the problem 
wrongly, sir ? If you, as a teacher infuse thought 
and feeling into the student, are you not making 
him psychologically dependent on you ?” 

“But if the teacher is not to be either an 
inspirer, an example, or a guide, then what in 
heaven’s name is his true function ?” 

“to be a ‘helper’. Cease to act upon the 
student ; then he becomes important in himself, 
which means that you lave to understand him and 
not demand that he should understand you or your 
ideals which are phony anyway. Then deal with 
what is and not with what should be.” 

Regard the student as a unique individual 
and you shall thus help the student to face intelli- 
gently, without fear, the complex process of living 
and not add more problems to the already existing 
mess.” 

“Are you not asking the teacher a task that 
is far beyond him ?” 

“If you are incapable of this, then why be a 
teacher ? * 

Your question has meaning only if teaching 
is a mere career to you, a job like any other, for 
I feel that nothing is impossible for the true 
educator.” 


The road not taken 

Two roads diverged in a wood; and 1 took the one less travelled by. And that has matte 
all the difference.” 

—Robert Frost 
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Ideas For Teaching History 


One of the greatest assets of the History 
teacher is the infinite variety of subject matter that 
he can draw upon to get his or her charges thin- 
king* feeling and creating. While there is of 
course always some place for ‘chalk and talk’ at 
any age, the frequent and often exclusive use of 
the 'essay’ can make History a thorough bore. Yet, 
if learning history is a bore* then it is difficult to 
see any justification for teaching it ! 

Facts are tools* not ornaments, valuable in 
use rather than for their own sake.. If she accent 
can be shifted so that the young learner experiences 
education as largely a matter of discovery and of 
expressing his findings in ways that appeal to him, 
he may cease to accept or reject on principle or by 
habit and acquire a questioning and reasonable 
maturity. 

The essential role of the teacher is that of 
."being a skilled mediator between the child and the 
past, the person who arouses his interest in the 
first place and who can then maintain and extend 
it by providing tools and procedures which will 
enable the child to investigate with a sufficiently 
clear idea of what he is looking for* and to 
recognise it when he has found it. 

Variety is one of the most useful and impor- 
tant weapons in a teacher’s armoury. A. good 
idea used to excess becomes a bad idea. In using 
various approaches the History teacher needs not 
only to 'know* history, but even more important 
to have a feel of what in history works with 
children, to know how a child’s potential of 
thinking, feeling and creating can best be made 
actual, to know what is reasonable to require of 
children in the way of historical accuracy and 
perception in literacy, thoughtfulness and even 
elegance of the finished product To quote 
Einstein: “Imagination is more important than 
knowledge.” . 

Perhaps the most straightforward way of 
getting children to use their imagination on the 


past is through some form of ‘eyewitness report’. 
Most children have probably been asked to 
imagine that they travelled with Fa-Hien from 
China to India, or were present at famous battles 
and other historical events. There are many 
possible extensions of the basic idea. 

One such is to set the child to personify the 
character involved in a situation of high emotional 
tension. He is to see events through his eyes and 
to express his fragmentary, disjointed thoughts 
and feelings in an informal, unedited form using 
exclamations, question marks, asterisks, dots, 
dashes, stars or any other signs he may care to 
devise to suggest motions* Some examples of 
this type could be : 

Fear: Soldiers in Tippu Sultan’s defeated army 
taking refuge in Srirangapatnam. 

Despair : Clive at Madras ; a victim of the Great 
Plague ; a girl child mine-worker. 

Anger : Shivaji, rankedas a petty chieftain, made 
to stand with lower class nobles in 
Aurangzeb’s court. 

Excitement: The arrival of King George and 
Queen Mary for the Grand Durbar 
as viewed by one of the nobles 
present. 

Panic : An English prisoner in the Black Hole 
of Calcutta. 

Pity: Ashoka (watching) at the scene of the 

Battle of Kaiinga; an English soldier 
watching Joan of Arc at the stake. 

In this sort of work the more illustrations 
the better. To help the children along it might 
be possible to have available a stock of simple, 
duplicated outlines of characters of different per- 
iods omitting details of face and dress. It should, 
however, be made plain at the outset that art in 
this context is to serve history and not the other 
way around. Children need not labour for hours 
over elaborate pictures with all details slavishly 
copied from resource-books. 
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The idea of the ‘flashback’ gives many chil- 
dren an exciting device to experiment with. Just 
how wuuld one have felt on June 8th, 1857, when 
supporting Sikh troops were awaited at Delhi and 
British troops on the outer ridge of Delhi were 
waiting for reinforcements in order to attack 
Delhi. To what pleasant memories of safe 
garrison duty might one’s mind have flickered 
back and to what immediate grim future might it 
wince its way forward ? Having asked oneself 
such questions one can then, by putting the same 
questions to the children, get them to reflect a 
little on their feelings: 

The ‘dual-image’ approach might also be 
tried. Two outlines of a character might be 
worked out; the first as he might have appeared 
to his enemies-bad features exaggerated and good 
features reduced ; the second as he might have 
appeared to his friends. Sometimes a third one to 
show how he appeared in his own eye might be 
tried out This approach can in some cases be 
made multiple and has the advantage of spreading 
history from time to time into other fields like 
biology, psychology, architecture, engineering and 
drawing and also of making the children work in 
co-operation with each other. 

The dual and multiple image approaches give 
children some conception of the complexity of 
events and the varied perspectives in which they 
are viewed. For older classes, especially, any 
current wrangle can serve as a starting point-the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, some domestic political 
argument, a debate on ecological issues, sports or 
fashions. The teacher can ask a group to bring 
in headlines and articles on a particular dispute 
cut out of newspapers, magazines or other publica- 
tions or verbal resumes of radio/TV news reports. 
These are almost certainly bound to show how 
opinions differ on present day affairs and there 
can follow some discussions of the reasons for 
such apparently contradictory opinions about 
even the facts. 

Having prepared the ground in this way 
children can see the logic of transferring this clash 
to earlier times and can be brought to realise that 


historical issues were similarly debated by men of 
good and bad will, and that whom one sided with 
depended not so much upon one’s degree of right- 
eousness as upon things as upbringing, self- 
interest, misinformation and most important of 
all upon the general frame of reference of contem- 
porary society. Once one has established the 
analogy between our own and past arguments, it 
is possible to get children to apply what may be 
called the 'dual assessment’ approach, some 
examples of which are suggested here. 

A 16th century Roman Catholic and a Protestant 
talking about Luther. 

A noble and a peasant on some stage of the 
French Revolution. 

A German and a Briton on the outbreak of War 
1914 or 1939). 

It could also be used in situations where the 
actions of the character influence the other’s 
thoughts : Nur Jahan facing the dbobhi woman 
whose husband had been killed. 

It can be used with great effect in episodes 
involving duplicity or treachery : Hitler and 
Chamberlain at Munich ; Clive and Mir Jaffar 
before Plassey ; Lenin and the member of the 
German General Staff who sponsored his return 
to Russia in 1917 ; Shivaji and Afzal-Khan. 

Farewells and introductions offer other possi- 
bilities for getting children to appreciate how 
people can be thinking very d fferent thoughts 
unknown to each other : Sir Thomas Roe in 
Jehangir’s court. 

The production of 'historical documents’ 
shares with writing of eyewitness reports and the 
like, the advantage of giving children the oppor- 
tunity of imagining themselves in the role of a 
historical figure. Having them write diary entries 

or letters as if they were people living in the paw 

can lead to interesting work both from the point 
of the writer and of the reader, provided the 
ground is welt prepared. This preparation, some- 
times taxing for the teacher, could involve accu- 
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Using A Suggestion Box in A School 

By : Mrs. Jaya Singh, Counsellor, 

Guru Harkrishan Public School, New Delhi 


Most of the time, adults like to keep the 
responsibility of decision-making to themselves 
and feel that children should wait till they 
become adults to be entrusted with responsibility. 
Yet, the more they are involved at an early age, 
the more responsible it makes them. 

Normally, students regard the entire respon- 
sibility of running a school and making its rules 
and regulations as the work of the principal, 
supervisors and teachers. There is a dichotomous 
division in a school. Sensing this feeling and 
trying to eliminate this dichotomy the idea of a 
Suggestion Box for the students was introduced 
in Gum Harkrishan Public School, New Delhi. 

It was started as an experiment to see how it 
would be welcomed by the students, who were 
now being given an opportunity for direct parti- 
cipation in the working and improvement of the 
school. Children were discouraged from writing 
anonymous letters, so that they could build up 
courage in accepting the responsibility for any 
criticism they may make. 

As the principal started reading the letters 
in the Morning Assembly and giving on the spot 
decisions on some of them and considering 
others, the idea caught on like wild fire. The 
beginning with about two letters was like a 
warming-up process. Soon over fifty letters 
started pouring in daily. The students realized 
that this worked as a direct link with the principal. 


without taking up too much individual time. 
They realized that positive steps were being 
taken in improving the deficiencies that they were 
bringing to the notice of the authorities and 
simultaneously, they were publicly being given 
credit for it, as each name was announced. 
Children got a thrill out of having their names 
called out. 

Above all it is hoped that this idea will 
encourage the habit of writing among the 
youngsters. Children develop personalities 
through writing, they reveal clues to deep emotio- 
nal problems, when they release their thoughts 
and feelings accumulated over a long time. Just 
putting into words or communicating one’s thou- 
ghts and feelings in itself minimises one’s tensions 
and resentment. It builds a better observation 
of one’s surroundings. A child learns to reason, 
interpret and examine whether his demands are 
justified or not. He is in a better position to be 
appreciative of the facilities already provided to 
him. 

The sympathetic and understanding view by 
the Principal when reading the tetters is helping 
many children to write* who would not otherwise 
dare to express themselves. Every child feels he 
is an individual and is contributing something 
valued by the authorities. Sometimes an honest 
statement may come as a shock or appear in 
poor taste to its, but the children are very frank 
and say what they feel. 


“If you can, give him something better 
If you can, get hold of a man where 
He stands and give him a push upwards. 

Do so, but do not destroy what he is.” 

•— Vivekananda 
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CREATIVE WRITING 



My Experiment with Students of Class XI 

I took the above picture (the original was a coloured one from a magazine) and told the class to 
express spontaneously whatever reactions they felt on seeing it. Given time to think about it, they wrote 
down their views in any form they felt like. Some asked a few questions now and then— but what is 
given on these pages forms the students’ own thoughts. Different children have reacted in d.fferent 
ways Some were purely analytical and have written only on the scientific aspects they saw , others felt 
that the picture had a spiritual significance; yet another wrote about how emotional it made him. One 
student, who is not known for his academic brilliance, came out with a clear-cut, all-round viewpoint , it 
even inspired another into becoming a budding poet. 

R. Kalyani Rao 
Springdales School, 

Pusa Road, New Delhi. 


THINGS FALL APART, THE CENTRE CANNOT HOLD 


In the game of knowledge, nower and things, 
man has staked and lost his spirit. What is left 
behind is empty, devoid of all those finer qualities, 
those hard tendencies which have enabled hmi to 
survive so far. 


Today the earth is surrounded by a dark, 
ugly cloud of hatred and misery. The foundations 
or the roots on which this edifice had been built, 
this world created, have withered. Now it is 
sinking in the unfathomable ocean of lust and 
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greed. The ‘pralay’ of the Vedas or the "Great 
Flood’ of the Bible is not far away now. The 
collapse is inevitable and man knows it, but in his 
vain attempt to exist, to survive, he tries to lift 
the earth from its ugliness. But nay, the earth, 
the societies and the people have reached their 
saturationjpoint. There is no looking back. It is 
too late now ! 

— Aseema 


THE WORLD IS IN MY HAND 

It was heard the ‘World is in my pocket/ But 
this time it is ‘The World is in my hand’. It has 
generated manv viewpoints as viewed by different 
people. A millionaire who acquired a lot of 
wealth, which he got without much exertion, or, 
in simple words— black money— thinks that the 
world is in his hand. With the money he has, he 
can buy anything in the world— even man’s blood. 

Thinking from a dacoit’s point of view, he 
says that the world is in his hand. Any opposition 
to his words, and he knows the man is no more in 
society* 

Talking about politics, a politician is 
justified in a way that he knows about his power* 
He can stop the government from functioning. He 
has the power to veto thoughts and ideas. 

A scientist thinks in a different manner. He 
has bis brain to capture the world with the help 
of his inventions. He can destroy the world any 
moment or he can think in a different way. He has 
invented such fast and comfortable means of 
transport that he has made the world so small and 
the isolated people can come together. 

A person can never forget himself. So 
finally I would like to give my own viewpoint 
about ‘The world, which I say, is surely in my 
hand’. lam one of the members of the world’s 
family. I believe that each member in the family 
has a role to play and I, being a member of the 
world family too, have also a role to play. I have 
some work to do which another person cannot do. 
So truly I believe that the world is in my hand. 

— Vipia Rai 


MAN AND THE ATOM 

From time immemorial man has utilised the 
energy of the sun directly or indirectly. Everything 
and everybody is made up of atoms. Man now 
has discovered this atom and is utilising it for his 
own needs. He has now found a new source of 
energy from these indestructible atoms - Atomic 
energy. But every coin has two faces ; atomic 
energy is useful for man, but he has also made 
the powerful atomic bomb (which if exploded 
could cause havoc, immense destruction and 
misery). 

Atomic energy is a good replacement for the 
continually depleting sources of coal and petro- 
leum. Atomic energy has been used for peaceful 
purposes and has yielded fantastic results. 
Uranium — a naturally occurring radioactive 

element— is used in nuclear reactors along with 
thorium, plutonium and graphite. When heat is 
slowly released from nuclear reactors it is utilised 
for producing work. 

In the modern world men use more and more 
power. We need to have much larger supplies of 
energy than we have now, and the answer to this 
energy crisis is nuclear power. By taming this 
atomic and nuclear power, we can make it a better 
world for everyone. 

Ajay Makkar 


Seeing that pale white hand holding aloft that 
delicate ball of transparent blue# was a reminder 
tome of all that has symbolised our age— the 
dominance of man over the universe and its 
accompanying grotesque manifestations. The 
purple background gave it a depressing touch and 
the scarlet clouds did not soften the mood, rather 
they accentuated it. 

Man has learnt to know. The hand grasping 
the ball symbolised man holding knowledge in the 
palm of his hand, and yet he has never been able 
to understand that knowledge is not certainty, 
that to know is to learn, that there is so much you 
don’t know. To understand the shallowness of 
your knowledge is to put knowledge to its highest 
use. Newton was not being modest when he 
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talked of being a child playing on a beach. He 
was talking of this very fact - that the sea of 
knowledge is unfathomable. It is this thing that 
has ruined human civilisation, driven men to 
lunatic deeds— the absolute belief that you, and 
only you aro right. If only you learn to underst- 
and that there can be two points of view, that 
knowledge is not absolute, you will learn the bliss 
of camaraderie. It is this inflexible attitude that 
leads to dissent and hate and violence and war* 
Oh why can’t man learn to agree to disagree ? Oh 
why can’t man learn that we need not be always 
right and others are not al ways wrong? It is this 
refusal to comprehend that brings man to the 
brink of disaster today, through that atom in the 
centre of the sphere of knowledge. Will we, or 
won't we learn to realise that wc may be mis- 
taken ? Stop just feeling with our hands when 
we grope at knowledge and open our eyes? I 
don’t know, I don’t think so. For mankind 
will never learn to accept Oliver Cromwell’s 
exhortation *'l beseech you, in the name of Christ, 
to accept that you may be mistaken.” 

Mahinder Singh 


THE PICTURE 

I am shown a picture and told to reflect on 
what it conveys to me. It is a painting, a hand 
holding a sphere and within it the artist’s symbol 
of the atom. Perhaps the artist has symbolised a 
world and an atom within it or is it a world 
within the atom 

It is no doubt a work of modern art, that 
which inspires not only the painter but the on- 
looker to imagine, to conceive a concept rather 
than a definite form. It is like splitting or taking 
apart the components that make up this world 
and putting them together in a new more conveying 
form. And in this. Art and Science cease to be two 
separate entities as most people think of them, 
they merge into one. Both Art and Science, as put 
by Jacob Bronowski in his book ‘The Ascent of 
Man’ tear the world apart to understand it and 
rebuild a more understandable picture of it. 


The ease with which the artist has trapped 
the atom in a hand is perhaps not comparable to 
the problems that are faced by the scientist in 
harnessing the atom. Their labours have been 
enormous, results obtained not always encourag- 
ing, but they have moved on and on with dogged 
persistence, which is the second nature of men 
involved in some such Herculean labour for the 
good of their fellow beings. 

The energy crisis is the inevitable fact, just 
another one dike death, that has come and looms 
over mankind which has grown so dependent on 
energy, dependence on it dating to the day that 
Adam lit a fire. It is my belief that the panacea 
to the energy crisis lies not in large solar panels, 
but in the tiny, yet intricate, world of the atom. 

For years scientists have struggled to tame 
the atom. They have succeeded partially but they 
have yet to overcome the hazards that have come 
as thorns do with roses. 

But the day of judgment shall come; all 
mankind awaits it; their sins shall be washed. It 
will be the dawn of Nuclear Energy. 

Dhcerendra Prasad 


It floated in the sky, 
like a little bill, 

I thought it was something. 

But it was nothing at all. 

It seemed to be true 
but it was my imagination, 
for in believing it, 

I had some hesitation. 

Hesitation, because it seemed so queer 
But I would have liked it to remember forever 
So strange was it. 

It roused my temptation 

And gave new heights to my Imagination. 

Rajeev Bharadwaj 
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Tests are Fun ! 


‘Arithmetic Progression' in Mathematics is 
not a difficult topic, but when 1 taught it to 
students of my Class X' I found that their 
interest level was at its lowest. I was not at all 
satisfied. There was no involvement and no 
feedback from the students I usually give a 
test after completion of a topic, but this time 
I hesitated since I found them Jess co-operative. 
I was forced to change my traditional method. 

A little brainwave made all the difference I 1 
asked the girls to set the question papers during 
their Library periods using all the material they 
could find there. Questions from their own text 
books were not to be used. The duration of the 
test and its format were discussed and agreed 
upon before they started their work. 

The class is divided into four groups or 
‘houses' and the papers set by one ‘house' were 
given to another. The way in which the papers 
were to be distributed was not revealed to them, 
eliminating the chances of their finding out the 
questions before the test. An adequate number 
of copies of each test was made by the group that 
set it and handed in to me. 

To my surprise, I found all the four question 
papers rather tough, challenging and more or less 
of the same standard* Some of the questions 
were better than what I might have found myself. 

The whole class responded and what is more 
did well in the test Afterwards I asked them 
for an evaluation of the idea and reproduced 
below are some of their comments. 

“We practised a lot more questions this time, 
especially of the types we set." 

“We never knew that there were so many 
books in Mathematics in the Library." 

“We don't usually use the Library and the 
Library period for Mathematic s." 


" “it was fun selecting questions." 

“Now 1 we know the difficulties of question 
setting." 

"We really enjoyed it and would like to doit 
again." 

The girls developed an intrinsic interest in 
the topic and enjoyed soiving more problems than 
usual, especially as getting good marks was not 
the main aim of the exercise. The ability to co- 
operate with each other and work in groups was 
important outcome of my little experiment. 

Mrs. Monie George 


YOUR ATTENTION PLEASE 

PATHWAYS is issued four times a 
year in February, April, August and Novem- 
ber. Do write and tell us about your new 
ideas, innovations tried out in your class- 
room; share your problems and experiences. 
Contributions should reach Mrs Gayatri 
Moorthy at the address given below not later 
than the 20th of the preceding Month. 

The Annual Subset lption for 
PATHWAYS is Rs. 5/- Please pay youf 
subscriptions for 1980 to the contact teachers 
in your own schools to be passed on to us, 
or send a money order to us. 

Outstation subscribers are requested to 
send Rs, 6 /- by M. O. (to cover cost of 
postage as well) directly to The Educational 
Planning Group, 4, Raj Niwas Marg, j 
Delhi-110054. 
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{contd. from page 2) 
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A Riddle 

What is like a tree top, has no leaves or 
frail, but has only sticks ? 

(Am : A hand) 
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The mention of synthetic varnish and the age-old herb, ‘mehndi’, as a means of decoratin'' 
hands led to a discussion on the usefulness of plants and the ‘skill’ involved applying mehndi. The 
children were taken around the school garden which has a number of mehndi hedges. 

What the children had been taking for granted so far, that is the functions the hands performed 
took a new turn as they started unconsciously seeking appropriate words to describe the acts of and the 
different parts of the hand The new fascination with words enhanced their vocabulary in range and 
depth - grip, squeeze, palm, knuckles, fist .... 

Playtime and recess meant a further extension of the project when they started spanning the 
teacher’s table, their heights, the window sill with their hands, thereby learning that ‘hands’ are also a 
unit of measurement. 
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Since a few children had mentioned ‘cripples’ we talked about the reasons they did not have 
hands—amputation, disease and as part of punishment meted out to thieves in olden days. Fo: ten 
minutes the class acted as if they had no hands. Later they described how they felt while play-acting. 
Some cried, some felt very sad and empathy for those suffering was aroused. Children were filled with 
wonder when they were told about artificial limbs replacing lost ones. 

We summed up the discussion on a rather positive note 

(a) not to take one’s good health and having an intact body tor granted. : 

(b) should anything ever go wrong, never to despair, but to have faith in the human brain * 
resourceful ness -For example feet and the moutn have been used for work like painting, 
cycling. An exhibition of X’mas cards painted by feet and mouth was held (X’mas was just 
over) which cheered the children up. 



(Nirupama Bhatia teaches in Sardar Patel Vidyalaya, New Delhi. As a hobby she paints and draws. Two of her books. 
'Sets* and Words* have been published by Thompson Press in 1979.) 
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The Children's Playground As A Centre of Interest 


What starting points for inquiry can urban 
children find in the swings and climbing frames on 
the playground in or near their school ? The 
tubolar steel structures firmly embedded in the 
ground are equipment that children will use readily 
in giving themselves many different experiences. 

beginning with a slide 

Children in the playground can think of 
many questions that might be answered by having 
some slides. 

Did you have to push to start yourself 
sliding ? 

How long does one ‘go’ take ? 

Does an average of three ‘goes’ give a better 
time ? Time the same child. (Use a stopclock) 

How long is the slide ? Only measure the 
sloping part. 

* Does everybody take the same amount of 
time to travel this distance ? 

Can you work out your own speed in metres 
per second now that you know the length of the 
slope and the number of seconds you take coming 
down it ? 

Is there any speeding up or slowing down 
during the journey ? 

How could a faster slide be made ? 

Do the ways in which you sit or lie while 
sliding make any difference to the speed ? 

What happens when you try to slide down 
sitting on mats made of different materials ? Try 
the coir footmat, bathraats made of Turkish 
towelling, mats of rubber (from a car), mats made 
of foam, a piece of an old carpet. 

Which travels down the slide faster, a child 
or a ball such as a large rubber ball ? (Throwball/ 
football — to be borrowed from the Games Room) 

Watch the ball carefully as it travels. What 
happens to it that does not happen to you ? 


These experiences can give the child plenty to 
think about and back in school investigations 

could continue with the help of models. A slide 
is after all only a slope with a smooth surface. 

SLOPES : 

It could be interesting to find out what hap- 
pens when slopes are altered and different things 
allowed to slide down them. 

Many things can be used for the next investi- 
gations. Children should not be hurried, they 
should be encouraged to use as many ideas as 
possible* 

What are the things that can be used as slopes? 
Curtain railing, semi-circular iron pipes used as 
gutters to allow rain-water to drain off from roofs, 
strips of hardboard or wood, a length of timber 
with one surface planed smooth or even wiih a 
groove gouged out along its length, string or 
nylon washing lines stretched taut. Moving things 
will tend to fall over the sides of planks so some 
restraining arrangement will be needed. Blocks 
of wood, boxes or clamps fixed to retort stands 
can be used for supporting these things in a slo- 
ping position. 

Some of these materials may prove to be 
springy as objects travel along them. This gives 
children opportunities to make additional interes- 
ting observations. If this springy movement of 
the slope is not required it will need additional 
support underneath in order to make it rigid ; 
or else the line will have to be pulled more tightly. 
Planks of wood should also be checked for 
warping. 

What objects could be sent down the slopes? 
Small tins and boxes of different materials, some 
made heavier than others by filling with sand. 
Balls-rubber, ping pong; glass marbles, ball bearings. 
Small toys with and without wheels. Objects with 

feontd. on page 24) 
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{contd, from page 3) 

A : “Don’t you?” 

B : “No, I don’t. Ravi can jump much higher.” 

Get the children to develop sentence patterns 
using other adverbs of comparison. 


Sets of pictures could be used to cue substitu- 
tion items and give the children practise in a 
dialogue of the following type. 


I 


happy j 

He 

am 

amused 

She 

is 

excited j because 

We 

are 

thrilled j 

They 


overjoyed \ 

i 


A set of pictures showing people with diffe- 
rent facial expressions, singly and in groups, per- 
forming various activities was used. Some of 
them were : 

a team of victorious football players hoisting up 
their trophy after a match 

a village girl holding a bunch of wheat and a 
sickle in her hand 

a lady savouring a mug of coffee (Nescafe) 

a young man reading a letter with great pleasure 
(Agfa) 

a father and his young daughter playing on a 
lawn (Agfa) 

a fashionable young woman showing off her sun- 
glasses (Cherry Blossom). 

Though most of these were in black and 
white, when cut up in different ways and mounted 
on a chart with the above table written in the 
middle, they looked quite effective. 

A number of such dialogues could be planned 
by the teacher to help the students not only 
praciise spoken language but also to ensure 
correct understanding and usage of words. This 
makes 'drilling’ — a necessary part of most langu- 
age teaching-much more interesting. Some 
sample dialogues are given below-Perhaps you 
might like to look for suitable pictures which will 


give students ideas for modifying the ‘actions’ 
performed by the speakers. 

A : “What are you doing this evening ?” 

B : “I’m going to read a book.” (play chess, 

tennis, work in the garden) 

A : “Why not come to the cinema instead ?” 

B : “I haven’t the time for that ” 

(energy, patience) 

A : “What does Kumar plan to do tonight ?” 

B : “He’s going to play cards ” 

(practise music, do some carpentry) 

A : Does he play cards every night ?” 

B : Yes, he does.” (No, he doesn’t’) 

Pictures of a grocery shop showing the shop- 
keeper, some customers and shelves containing a 
wide range of goods can be used to practise ‘some’ 
and ‘few’, money items, forms of request, ‘please* 
and ‘thank you*. 

Use advertisements for jobs for role-playing 
interview situations, especially with senior classes. 
Working in small groups of three or four and 
using different advertisements, students can play 
the parts of the manager/interyiewer(s) and the 
applicant. 

Pictures can also be used to make story 
writing more creative. One idea that was tried 
ou t was to sort out a collection of pictures and 
paste them on four different charts. The first one 
was a collection of characters-people, animals and 
birds : the second showed various locations sea- 
side, mountains, the interior of a house, a market; 
the third a number of objects -a key, a torch, a 
crate, revolvers, a car, a watch, an umbrella, a 
walking stick, a half-empty glass. The last chart 
had on it a number of captions culled from 
different magazines and modified to make them 
catchy. Some examples : Letter from Hong 

Kong ; The Empty Rice Basket ; Death in the 
Sky ; The Way to Talk to your Children ; The 
Big Fight ; Caught you at Last ! ; A Place in 
the Sun; Rules of the Game; A Friend in 
Deed; The Moment of Crisis; Travel L-rs’ 

Tales; Coolie to King; The Day the Bubble 
Burst. 
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Students are required to choose characters 
from the first group, place them in locations chosen 
from the second, use the objects to move the 
story along and the captions as titles, opening or 
closing lines. 

The teachers at the school used yet another 
method for a picture story intended for primary 
levels. The theme they chose was 'A Picnic*. The 
pictures were sorted into three groups showing 
the planning for the picnic, what actually happe- 
ned at the picnic (games, eating.. Jots of fun 0 
and reactions after the picnic. Wherever possible 
sentences and phrases were written below the 
pictures to help the children along. 

Simple comic strips with the dialogue in the 
bubbles wiped out could be reproduced by 
stencilling and given to children to create their 
own stories. 

As your collection of pictures grows you may 
find it useful to paste them on half-size sheets of 
chart paper and write down at the back of each 
what you would use it for. Another good idea is 
to sort them into different categories— people, 

places, things... .you may then use them in any 

situation to meet your heeds. In this way you 



could build up a collection for use throughout the 
year and not haw to go looking at the last minute. 
Before the kabadiwalla visits you this month get 
busy with your scissors ! Use your imagination ; 
break up or combine pictures ; change captions. 
S' ore your charts flat on any convenient shelf or 
better still in a drawer. If neither is possible, 
make them of a size that will fit comfortably into 
a large cardboard box — the type in which gentle- 
men's suits are packed. 

One very encouraging aspect of the one 
afternoon programme that we ran was the active 
participation of not only teachers who taught 
English, but also those who taught Hindi, Bengali 
and Tamil ! 

A last thought that we would like to share with 
you. What about using funny pictures or cartoons 
and asking students to write captions for them ? 
Write about the situation depicted therein? Would 
you like to try your hand at the ones given below? 



(Our thanks to Mr. Basu of St. Xavier’s School for reproducing these two drawings for us) 

Meera Govil and Gayatri Moorthy 
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^gqT i qRtqq qft qfr qreqRr ^t qrqqf 
^^rr ^ w% fq*r fa f t qtyqiriT qq 

qrqf ?nq q qT i q?f q?q ffe qY q’srt ft-zT 
fq^#t qfqq t fq<5T fqqi ifi «n q«n % 
qqrq-qT-qqw fq^r qiqqY if ^*tr ^t% Tq% 
ft i qt^ft qiqt fft % qqw ft %fr wfft\ 
ft\& qftq qqq; %% q i *1% qqif qRq-fqqqqq 
*m\ft % fqq; q^r- ^ft qit f q qRq % qrq 
1 1 fit qqT qfr | q^t st^r ft qqr-qqT 
q^t fqweft it i qrq fif qfWqf % ^ r q 
qqmt i qq? ft suffer ftfR qrfi— qnrR $ 
snej |, qqqq |, o, I- 

qfqqT |, *T2R I, ^ I, t, 

(#tt) |, qqrqqwr |, ^ |, q m f |, qqrftq 
| qqjqr qqr. ft smmzz it fq^qT qqr i 
fqqqR t% ir^-rT^r qjq qf fqqi fqR q?q^ 
qrq qRfRf^P ^qfq fq^qqr q^T iq% 
fqfj^q ^q qft qqq q fq^wi qqr i Irft 
qq?qqr qrr fsqqqr q qqfo 
qqrq? qq ^ % wrr, % q, % q, q, q 
q^qiq t>t qqr fqqi i qiT fqq % qq?q ft ^t 
qq qrq-Ft T^t qnfqRT m qfcqqq qrq ^t 
qqr i m qrq^t ^t qt ?q feqr ft qtq $m i 
qw% ?tfq^ qqrqqqq qrq err qf qt qm^t 
ft %w*%q if qt qf qq f^i iq fqqi I 


q^ qt qrqT if qRfiqqr ^rq ^t qiq T^t I 
fqqft qt fiffqr-qRTq % qRqq # qiq qR^if 
qfqsqfq; qft ^t qq^ 1 1 qqr^w % 
fexr ^ fq> ^fqqR % fqq feqt qT^ ft qfRq 
sqrq # ft^ft q^f qqi 1 wi, qqq 
^nft q in^q ^ qq% qrq ftrairqTq, 
#q t qqt f q % qqftqTT if qq qqr qqq- 
5 ^qnq ^tqr 1 1 ?iqqr, ftft qftqt q 
gmqqq qR% m^pr q?it ftp ft wtq 
wxt, qq% feq% q^ |, ft ^ff qqr qqq q 
I qqr q?| fqqt qtq ^t qrq^qqqr q> qff i 
itqt qq qifqqT | % fqq fq^ fqq^qf 
fq^qr% % qqrq qq qmqfi qft ^q npqT-qRiq 
gqqiT amf sfr qq% sftqq q sRqqRr: qqfqq 
^ cPTT fqq^T qq% qsqt it qrjjq WR qqqr 

qq% fin? gqq ft i 

qq fq<X j j q gqq q % fqix qt fiPIT-^riq 

qrq q^tqr % qisqrr q qiqr-fqrer<j 

q^rq | i q*qq ft qff, ^rr %qrsr fq^qif 
qtftqT, qrqq?ftqn fqqq qjR^qftfif 
fsfrqr-qRiqt if qqrq, qq% ^qr, qqqrr qqqtq 
qqr qqq qqFqq qqq-smqR q^qfqq 1 1 qq: 
qrqfcnq sm ntfqr^ qqqr fqfeq xnqr qnr 
^Tqq^rft fqrqifq^ qh qf? q^%% 
fqrqr qrq^qT t qq^W*T q^qq 5 !#^ 
fq# qrsqq^F qqqr q*qr« fftqqq ■# 
?nq?qqjqT qfr *f qrqt | » q* 
qtqqw | w qqrq q qr qTSsj qnnft srt 
qqqqrqqysq qk qwlqq ftwr | i q^q*. 
qf qsfir qtqqrf^r fesq^j # |^P| gH iq 
qferq qqfq x qr qsqqq ft># feqq fq%q .qr 
fitrerqr q furc fq 5 r?q fqqqf % ferq qr i»qr 
qqrqtq? qqqr qqfq fqs ft arqr | qtr qiqr 
%srqr if qY qf qfirfq q§q *k , ik ftf ?Y 
qqrqt % wqif qftf q^f q^f » 

Shri G. D. Shanna 
Consultant 

Primary Curriculum Development Cell 
N.CER.T., Delhi, 
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IDEAS FOR ART AND CRAFT 


A PEACOCK 



Things you need. 


1. Some Champa leaves of different sizes. 

2. White Poster paint* 

3. Black chart paper. 

4. Some thick paint brushes, 

5* Newspaper. 

6. Small plastic containers. Ice-cream cups could be used. 

The 7 to P year olds experienced a lot of enjoyment while making this beautiful peacock. This 
chart was done by a large group Once you have been able to make one chart then the teacher could 
draw out some more ideas from the children and two or three groups could be oiganised into tackling 
some more charts. This kind of group work gives even the not so artistic child a chance and boosts 
his or her confidence in art. 

Step 1. The first thing the teacher will have to do is to draw the outline of the peacock as I have 
shown in the illustration. 

Step 2. Place large sheets of newspaper under the chart as children must be taught not to stain the 
table or floor where they are working. 

Step 3. A sufficient amount of white poster paint should be placed in the plastic container. A little 
water could be added to make a thick liquid. 

Step 4 . Apply this thick paint to the back of a Champa leaf and starting at the edge oi the neck of the 
peacock press the back of the leaf onto the paper. Each child has a chance of applying the paint and 
stamping it on the paper. The larger leaves could be left for the outer edge. For the neck we used 
smaller round leaves e.g. the Kachnar leaf. The head and the eye were outlined with thick white paint. 
The finished product looked very effective. 
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Spring is around the corner as winter will soon be over, so It’s a good time to start collecting 
the materials we will need. 

1, Yellow and green crepe paper. 

2 Egg shells which should be washed and dried. 

3. Wire or long broom sticks. 

4. A bit of plasticine. 

5. Wax crayons. 

6. Glue. 

Using a card paper model, trace out two sets of petals on yellow crepe paper as shown in the 
diagram. Next let each child carefully colour the eggshells using the crayons, first yellow and then 
sodiiiug in some orange and red. 

Apply some glue upto a Quarter way up from the bottom of the egg shell and stick one set of 
the petals firmly onto it. The child could hold it in the cup of her palm for a few minutes so that it 
sticks well* 

Next apply some glue in the centre of the other set of petals and stick them to the other set of 
petals that have already been fixed. Do not allow the petals to overlap exactly. Allow to dry* 

Cover the piece of wire or broom-stick with green crepe paper Stick at both ends so that the 
paper does not come off. When this is completed a tiny hole should be made with any sharp instrument 
at the bottom of the shell and the paper petals. Pass the wire or broom-stick through this opening and 
secure the tip with a tiny ball of plasticine to prevent it from slipping out. 

Scraps of fine stiff cloth or kite paper could also be used for the petals. The flowers look 
very natural when arranged in a vase with some real leaves. 


Mrs. Ur mil la Sbarma 
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(contd. from page 18 ) 

both flat and curved surfaces such as cylindrical 
powder tins, corks, pencils. Pebbles (round, flat, 
oval), irregularly shaped pieces of stones. 

Children will need time to observe what 
nappe ns and they should be encouraged to repeat 
their observations to check whether particular 
movements happen every time. Slopes and 
objects can be changed around. They should 
find it possible to sort objects according to their 
behaviour on the slopes. 

Rolling things : Glass marble, rubber balls, 
wheels of a car, round pebble. Sliding things: 
match box, flat pebble, brick, bead (on a nylon 
line) thlogs which could slide and toil: Toilet 
roll, pencil, oval pebble Things with mixed-up 
movements: Bottle stoppers. 

Children may then like to investigate and 
compare sliding and rolling things. 

Which things go down the slope most rapidly? 
Take an average of three ‘goes’ for each object. 

Does the object’s mass make any difference 
to its speed when it is a slider ? When it is a 
roller ? 

Does the object’s shape make any difference 
to its speed when it is a slider ? When it is a 
roller ? 


What happens to sliders and rollers at the end 
of the slope? * 

What can you discovcri[about the^distances 
some things roll when they come off the slope? A 
long corridor with a smooth floor is a good place 
for trying this. 

Does the steepness of the slope make any 
difference to the distance of rolling ? 

Does the type of floor a thing rolls over make 
any difference to the distance it rolls ? Place 
different surfaces at the foot of the slope and test 
with the same rolling object. 

You will notice that rollers begin 10 move as 
soon as they are put on most slopes. Can you 
find any slope that does not set a roller moving ? 

What sort of slopes do sliders need before 
beginning to move ? 

Does the mass of the slider make any diffe- 
rence to the type of slope it needs for its move- 
ment to begin ? 

Would readers like to write and discuss the 
skills and scientific concepts, which might be 
introduced by experiments of this type ? 

[From: Using the Environment— Investigations 
Part 2. A unit for teachers in the ‘Science 5/13’ 
series. Available at the Teachers’ Centres and 
the British Council Library, Delhi.] 



A man with a son in college was asked what career the ycung man planned. "1 think,” said 
the father, "from the letters he sends me, he’s going to be a professional fund-raiser.” 

* * * 

One father used to sing his children to sleep until he overheard his three - year - old son offer 
this advice to his two-year-old sister : “If you pretend you’re asleep, he stops,” 

* * * 

After the kindergarten teacher struggled to get a pair of overshoes on her pupil, the little one 
said : “They don’t fit too well’ cause they’re not mine.” With much more struggling the weary teacher 
got them off. Then the child added : They’re my sister’s, but my mother lets me wear them.” 
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